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BRITISH LABOUR AND EUROPEAN 
UNION 


BY DONALD S. ROTHCHILD 


Dias Labour’s foreign policy toward Europe has proved an 
uneasy mixture of the traditionalist and the socialist. It has by 
no means been doctrinaire. Rather it has tried to adjust changing 
circumstances to new and not always satisfactory situations. “The 
pressures to align the fate of Britain to that of the continent have 
always been present, yet the Labour party, the party of change, 
has appraised each new tentative proposal with a restrained air 
of realism and dignity. The result has been a typical British 
caution which has harvested a crop of bitterness, praise, and 
suspicion. ‘There seems little doubt that the Balkanization of 
Europe cannot be perpetuated. And the British Labour party is 
in the vanguard of those who hope for some revamping, but it 
believes that haste and loose thinking as to the value of changing 
Europe’s face, without a calm appraisal of means and ends, might 
prove fatal. British Labour has been a primary agency insisting 
on sound consideration of the far-reaching proposals that have long 
pervaded the European air. Whether or not its position deserves 
enthusiastic support, the Labour party deserves acclaim for its 
clarification of the vital issues involved and for its serious, forth- 
right challenges and proposals. 

It should be pointed out from the start that although the 
Labour party has shied away from a dramatic involvement in con- 
tinental affairs, it has no ideological prejudgment against regional 
federations as such. In a Statement of Policy on Colonial Affairs, 
approved by the Annual Conference of 1954, Labour specifically 
singled out for applause the proposed West Indian Federation. 
Such pronouncements indicate that Labour has no rigid policy in 
regard to the federation of small territories or states. The gen- 
uineness of this attitude accounts, in no small part, for British 
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Labour’s moderating position atop the see-saw of Commonwealth- 
European influences. British Labour does not intend to neglect 
either pole. ‘That it often seems to give more weight to Empire 
than to European influences is an interesting commentary on the 
fears of conservatives throughout the world who assumed that 
the Opposition’s assumption to power in 1945 spelled a scuttling 
of the Empire. 


I 


In the period before World War II the British Labour party's 
interest in European unity was characterized by three principal, 
albeit overlapping, attitudes. As revealed in the mass of pro- 
nouncements that circulated between the wars, these attitudes 
were a desire to take part in building a more harmonious European 
region; a wish to remain unmolested in an island sanctuary; and 
an insistence on full implementation of the facilities of the League 
of Nations. These were not separate and distinct aspirations; 
usually all of them were present in the thoughts of Labour party 
members. 

Even while World War I was in progress, Labour theoreticians 
were actively making concrete recommendations for broader 
regional activities. In varying degrees, all major Labour theorists 
hoped that participation in such activities would lead to a closer 
fraternization among potential belligerents. Each viewed Europe 
as torn by capitalist-inspired strife, and each wanted to ensure to 
European workers a freer opportunity for expressions of their 
solidarity. Though the techniques they suggested differed, they 
shared a general desire to secure peace in Europe. Virtually all 
articulate elements within the Labour party espoused the cause 
of a potent world government; yet many were prepared to shorten 
their sights if world government proved to be impracticable. 

By the end of World War I, British Labour was tangled in the 
complex problems of European rehabilitation. ‘The socialists 
continued to strive diligently for effective international control 
over the economic and political affairs of the world. But the 
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practical thinkers of the Labour movement, alerted by the obvious 
unwillingness of the major powers to surrender any tangible 
amount of sovereignty, were led to concern themselves intimately 
with the affairs of Europe. Labour politicians denounced the 
Versailles ‘(Treaty and the intervention in Soviet Russia by Allied 
troops. Labour battled vehemently against the repressive nature 
of the reparations, pointing out the increased impetus given to 
unemployment throughout the continent. The Dawes Plan may 
surely be seen as a victory for the Labour party’s farsighted policy. 

In these years, however, little was said or written advocating 
that Great Britain herself become actually involved in the political 
affairs of the continent. Ernest Bevin challenged such faint- 
heartedness, but he was criticized for impractical idealism and was 
defeated by indifference and apathy. On several occasions the 
Labour party even identified itself with the traditional position of 
British aloofness from continental involvement. A dramatic asser- 
tion of policy was the Labour government’s cool response in 1930 
to Briand’s overtures for a European federal union. Because of 
this attitude, practical implementations of regional cooperation 
came to a standstill, and the British Labour party was singled out 
for no small share of the blame. In essence, however, the party 
was fulfilling its traditional British role. It was shying away from 
entangling the island in European affairs while also advancing the 
ideals of League participation. Of just such combinations of 
factors is British policy made. 

Likewise, the Labour party vigorously opposed the four-power 
pact proposed in 1935 by Mussolini, deeming it a subverter of 
League principles. Furthermore, Labour officials believed that 
the pact would result in the erection of a “‘super-dictatorship” in 
Europe. ‘The National government was castigated for its part in 
the proceedings, which was interpreted as an attempt to appease 
the threat of force. ‘Though it ceased to approve of an all-European 
treaty, the National government turned its support to a proposal 
for regional pacts in Western, Eastern, and Central Europe. 
Labour adamantly opposed the regional pacts, and in particular 
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the willingness demonstrated by British representatives to work 
outside the League of Nations. In part because of the Labour 
party's opposition the proposed four-power pacts came to nought. 

As is readily evident from this brief survey, the League of 
Nations was a positive symbol of important dimensions for the 
British Labour party. For British socialists it was more important 
to pursue ideals than to compromise with negative roadblocks along 
the way. The League was a culmination of hopes in whose name 
lesser projects could be scuttled or shelved for later investigation. 
And faith in the long-run indispensability of the League main- 
tained itself through drastic changes in intra-party policy. Party 
theoreticians shifted from a pacifist abhorrence of the very possi- 
bility of a use of force by the League, which characterized their 
attitude in the decade following the conclusion of the Covenant, 
to a militant advocacy of sanctions during and after the Abys- 
sinian crisis. But despite these important shifts of emphasis one 
can spot a continuing thread of optimistic faith, which held that 
in the end the League would act as a vital, constructive force in 
bringing about a secure world peace. It was primarily because 
this faith was so strong that lesser objectives, such as a regional 
solution in Europe, never made any conspicuous headway in the 
party. 

Though Labour theoreticians praised the League of Nations as 
a start toward a predictable international peace, it must be under- 
stood that a high percentage of these leaders, especially after 
Hitler’s rise to power, viewed the fledgling “world” government 
as embryonic. They were painfully aware of the weaknesses of 
the then-existing international machinery. ‘They believed, how- 
ever, that actual adjustments involving international tensions were 
possible only if such a symbol as the League was sufficiently attrac- 
tive to overcome serious impediments to their effectuation. 


II 


In the period since World War IJ, Labour's pronouncements on 
British involvement in the affairs of Western Europe have con- 
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fused a large number of readers on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Indeed, Labour has found it necessary to pursue a rather flexible, 
yet cautious, program. It has been forced to respond to the 
countless pressures of constituents, continentals, Americans, Com- 
monwealth authorities, and opposing factions within its own party. 
Only in the light of these pressures and their accompanying events 
can we hope to acquire even a partially satisfactory picture of the 
basic motivations and causes for reluctance which presently shape 
Labour’s foreign policy regarding continental ties. 

Early in 1946, before the bi-polarization of the world was obvious 
to all, the Labour government refused participation in any forma- 
tion of Western states that might be considered a threat by the 
Soviet Union. The Labour government anticipated a tremendous 
task of economic and social rehabilitation. It did not wish to 
intensify any latent ill-feeling, but rather to get on with the job 
of peaceful living. 

These assurances of good will toward Russia were not, however, 
extended indefinitely. When Molotov refused to enter into the 
Paris discussions for the implementation of the Marshall Plan 
in 1947, Bevin clearly expressed his nation’s impatience at Soviet 
delaying tactics. Britain’s own economic position was insecure, 
and Bevin could not succumb to Soviet pressures without causing 
demoralization in the United Kingdom as well as throughout 
Western Europe. Britain would not allow European recovery 
to stagnate in order to appease threats of military reprisal. At 
the conference Bevin insisted on a joint European effort, as stipu- 
lated by the Marshall offer. 

As Labour politicians recognized the gravity of international 
tensions, they were forced to consider practical means of safe- 
cuarding Britain’s position. At this time the concept of a neutral 
third force in Europe received thoughtful examination. In some 
quarters it was praised as the only solution.’ Stress was placed on 
a united Europe’s role as a mediary between two sparring giants— 


1See Harold Nicolson, “The Labour Government’s Foreign Policy,” in Socialism, 
The British Way (London 1948) pp. 313-14. 
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the Soviet Union and the United States. A neutral Europe might 
exert a moral force in an amoral world; it might also reap eco- 
nomic and social advantages through its united effort. 

Bevin’s unexpected plea for Western European union in the 
House of Commons in January 1948 stimulated various hopes 
throughout Britain and Europe. He declared that it was not 
expedient for Britain to remain idle while the Soviet Union con- 
tinued to consolidate her Eastern European empire. The Western 
European states were left with little alternative except to pull 
closer together, and therefore he called for a consolidation of the 
“kindred souls of the West.” 2 His suggestion was discussed exten- 
sively at public meetings, in factories, and in official circles. Over- 
whelming approval was obtained at the Forty-Seventh Annual 
Conference of the party, in which an opposition foreign-policy 
manifesto was defeated by an enormous card vote. In 1948 and 
the early months of 1949 Bevin reached the high point of his 
enthusiasm; he told the Foreign Press Association, for example, 
that he “would regard it as a crowning event to establish European 
unity on a sound, definite, and progressive basis.” * He had passed 
from a distrust of regionalism to the optimistic advocacy of union. 
The next stage was to see a tempering of his ardor. 

Whether by the sheer weight of his personality or by the elo- 
quence of his manner, Churchill was able to head off the Foreign 
Secretary's ascendance to the peak of the European-unity move- 
ment. In 1949 Churchill boldly formed an all-party committee, 
with the purpose of tying together all the peoples of non-com- 
munist Europe into a regional organization under the United 
Nations. His action produced electrifying results. Labour was 
aroused in opposition. Such a proposal, it held, might aggravate 
the Soviet Union, and also might jeopardize socialist planning, 
in view of the preponderant American influence and the juggling 
of the proposed membership. Confusion reigned. Labour prom- 


2See Elaine Windrich, British Labour’s Foreign Policy (Stanford 1952) p. 190. 
3 See Matthew A. Fitzsimons, The Foreign Policy of the British Labour Govern- 


ment 1945-1951 (Notre Dame 1953) Pp. 99-100. 
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ised a policy distinct from that of the Tories, and a program of 
European unification. 

Neither of the above alternatives won a striking victory. Labour 
moved forward with a cautious policy which temporarily com- 
promised, dulled, and stalled the issue of unification. The tone of 
Labour’s activities was well described by its 1950 pamphlet Euro- 
pean Unity, which considered it wise for national policies to be 
“progressively harmonized or co-ordinated by consent through 
co-operation between governments.’’ ‘These are hardly radical 
words. ‘They were implemented by deeds in the Brussels Pact, 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the European Payments 
Union, and the Organization for European Economic Co-opera- 
tion. ‘The emphasis throughout was on security. There seems 
little doubt that the impetus to unite was provided by the threat of 
Soviet aggression. ‘The most meaningful provisions of these pacts 
dealt with collective defense; political and economic problems were 
stipulated only cautiously, in the most general terms. No doubt the 
pacts were a victory for British hesitancy. For this reason they 
evoked deep suspicion and even denunciations from federalist- 
minded groups on the continent. 

Criticism at home of Labour’s reluctance to involve Britain in 
a closer union with the “kindred souls” of Europe was not long 
in forthcoming. The convertibility crisis in 1949 had brought 
Labour’s esteem on the continent to a low ebb, and the Conserva- 
tives were not loath to point out Britain’s increasing isolation from 
the affairs of her allies in Europe. 

On the other hand, Churchill’s identification with the more 
advanced thinking on European integration was particularly irk- 
some to Labour parliamentarians. Even before Bevin had 
expressed his stand for Western European union, Churchill, in his 
1946 speech at Zurich, had declared ““We must build a kind of 
United States of Europe,’ and since that time his name had 
become associated with federalist policy. Labour parliamentarians 
never tired of pointing out, however, that Churchill had quietly 
undercut his previous stand. In the 1951 handbook, Facts and 
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Figures for Socialists, for example, he was quoted as saying “I 
cannot conceive that Britain would be an ordinary member of a 
Federal Union limited to Europe in any period which can at 
present be foreseen.” Churchill was assailed as reactionary and 
inconsistent, but such charges might have carried more weight if 
Labour itself had followed a consistent policy, and if its program 
had proved to be more in contrast with Churchill’s pronounce- 
ments than was actually the case. 

Most Britons were startled by the announcement of the Schuman 
proposals, in 1950, which brought the issue of European unity 
again to the forefront of public consideration. In the debate 
that followed, partisan interests prevailed, although some sensa- 
tional statements, registered by the dissident elements on both 
sides, detracted from any display of complete party unanimity. 

It is important to note that the two sides, despite the fervor of 
the debate, did not disagree on basic principles. Churchill may 
have expressed a wish to further European cooperation, but he 
also stated emphatically that he would not place British industry 
under a supra-national authority. Yet Labour’s censure of 
Churchill reached quite extreme proportions. A sample of 
Labour’s criticism is William Blyton’s speech to the Forty-Ninth 
Annual Conference at Margate (Report, 1950, p. 165): 


In relation to the Schuman Plan the Tory attitude has been dis- 
graceful. Mr. Churchill barged into the House of Commons and 
demanded that we should go on the basis of accepting the supra- 
national authority, and he was defeated. He would have handed 
over our steel and coal industries to the authority whilst the next 
week he would deny the right of the British people, after two 
elections, to own their own steel industry. Hardly had that vote 
been taken than they turned a somersault at Strasbourg. They 
asked in the MacMillan resolution to abolish the supra-national 
authority and give the power of veto to the Council of Ministers. 
Mr. Churchill was at Strasbourg at the time. He did not sign 
that resolution although every Conservative who was there did so. 
Why did he not sign it? Because he wanted to say, if things 
went wrong, that he had nothing to do with it, and if it went 
right he would favour it. | 
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Apart from its attacks on Churchill, Labour reacted to the 
Schuman Plan much as it had to previous proposals for European 
integration. The Labour government applauded the prospect 
of ending intra-European disputes, and avowed every intent to 
cooperate with the new organization. ‘The cabinet immediately 
embroiled itself, however, in a dispute with the French. Monnet 
wanted each participant at the conference to agree first on the 
principles of consolidation, so that the constituent body would 
merely be charged with working out their application. This the 
British government would not do. It would not agree to pool 
its resources and to accept as binding the decisions of a supra- 
national authority. Furthermore, the Labour officials wanted to 
see the plan, for only after its formulation would they consider 
its ratification. 

In 1950, at approximately the same time that the government 
reserved its decision on the Schuman Plan, the Labour party 
published its now famous pamphlet, European Unity, in which it 
listed its fears of a supra-national authority: the planned economy 
of the British Isles would be threatened in order to create a 
giant cartel in the heart of Europe, and England, isolated from 
the Commonwealth, would be undermined by the lower standards 
of living abroad. ‘This pamphlet was greeted with derision by 
the English as well as by the foreign press. The socialist govern- 
ment was ridiculed for its conservative unwillingness to associate 
the United Kingdom with Western European affairs. The Labour 
party was mocked in the halls of Parliament and despised by the 
numerous federalists of Western Europe. 

Nevertheless, as was soon evident to all, blame for impeding 
the Schuman Plan could not be heaped at Labour’s door alone. 
Labour’s opposition was representative of the feelings of many 
throughout Europe. ‘The Scandinavian parties, the German SPD, 
and the British Conservatives were among the many who have 
never displayed an outstanding desire for unification. They were 
permitted the luxury of sitting back while British Labour was 
singled out for the particular abuse of the regional-minded politi- 
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cians. But they could not stand aside indefinitely. This is per- 
haps best shown by the mildness of the censure that was expressed 
in the House of Commons. The Opposition merely requested 
that the government, in the interests of peace and full employ- 
ment, “accept the invitation to take part in the discussions on 
the Schuman Plan, subject to the same condition as that made 
by the Netherlands Government, namely, that if the discussions 
show the plan not to be practicable, freedom of action is 
reserved.” * 


Ill 


It is possible to detect six underlying influences that shape 
present thinking in Labour party ranks toward European unity. 
These are insularity, nationalism, Commonwealth and imperial 
ties, projection to a wider community, economic fears, and alleged 
tendencies to be doctrinaire on the part of European socialist 
parties. 

As for the first, Clement Attlee has observed that the most 
prominent feature of the Englishman's background is his “‘con- 
sciousness of Britain’s insularity.” > Living as a people apart on 
an island creates a kind of separateness and independence which 
is difficult to surrender. The United Kingdom has a proud his- 
tory, of which her people are fully conscious. ‘This independence 
and pride are ingrained in her political and economic as well as 
her social traditions. ‘There is little doubt that these traditions 
can be extended to include new forms. They are thus extended 
when it is evident to an overwhelming number of Englishmen 
that it is clearly in their interest to make a change. Just such a 
readjustment has occurred in Empire relations: the Statute of 
Westminster was a wide departure from previous Empire relation- 
ships, and the present enlargement of the Empire to a multi-racial 
partnership is a similar departure from custom. But the political 


4 See Windrich, op. cit., p. 200. 
5 Clement R. Attlee, The Labour Party in Perspective—and Twelve Years Later 


(London 1949) p. 145. 
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involvement of the British Isles in the affairs of Europe was seen 
as an unwarranted departure from the tradition of independence. 

Nationalism acts as a second influence on Labour party policies. 
National pride is not, of course, in itself an evil. In England it 
has led to the development of a culture that is emulated through- 
out the world. The spreading of British parliamentary forms 
can be seen only as an affirmation of the liberal values inherent 
in the British political and economic system. Yet British nation- 
alism, a corollary of British insularity, has its less pleasant aspects 
as well. J. F. Koévér has said that the “inveterate nationalism of 
Western Europeans” is the common denominator of all their 
difficulties.6 This is perhaps an overstatement, but its general 
sense is accurately rooted in fact. ‘The mere introduction of 
Italian and Polish miners into the coal pits of Wales was sufficient 
to awaken an international episode of embarrassing dimensions; 
British nationalism in all its virulent fury won out over the more 
mundane economic needs brought about by a labor shortage. 
And national differences in religion may also be relevant in this 
context. ‘There is a strong Catholic representation in the coun- 
tries identified with supra-national European agencies, and the 
thought of being submerged under the Catholic rule of a supra- 
national state evokes strong sentiments from British Labour’s 
many nonconformists, as well as from Anglican elements within 
both parties. 

Commonwealth and imperial ties are a stronger influence on 
Labour thinking than is usually recognized. Prior to the 1945 
election, suspicions were aired that the socialists intended, in 
effect, to destroy the Empire. Actually, while socialist writers 
have called for a dynamic program to fit the needs of the Empire, 
they have at no time shown a desire to abandon England’s central 
position within it. Labour pamphleteers see in imperial participa- 
tion a more vital obligation than the concentration of British 
energies on the problems of a localized, regional arrangement. 


6 J. F. Kovér, “The Integration of Western Europe,” in Political Science Quarterly, 
vol. 69, no. 3 (September 1954) p. 373. 
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These writers, as represented in European Unity (p. 4), consider 
the United Kingdom “‘the nerve centre of a world-wide Common- 
wealth,” and they feel “closer in language and in origins, in social 
habits and institutions, in political outlook and in economic 
interest” to their ‘““kinsmen in Australia and New Zealand on the 
far side of the world” than to the populations of Europe. It is 
possible that the United Kingdom could be united to Europe 
while remaining the hub of the Commonwealth and Empire, but 
if this should ever be attempted the Dominions would certainly 
have to be consulted at every stage of the process. The Labour 
party would not jeopardize Empire relations unless the higher 
objective of a world union could be achieved. 

This brings up Labour’s tendency to project its thinking to 
wider communities than regional or imperial groupings. Par- 
ticipation in the Atlantic Community is preferred to the limita- 
tions of a continental federation, but in actual fact Labour looks 
to world collaboration as the only meaningful solution for inter- 
national economic and political problems. The United Nations 
is the keystone of Labour’s foreign policy. All factions of the 
party tend to analyze even current problems in terms of this 
objective. It is the ideal. Beneath this ideal, all lesser groupings 
are viewed as impediments. Thus Labour finds most dangerous 
to its ideal those pacts that tend to limit British horizons most 
severely. For this reason alone the worldwide British Common- 
wealth evokes more enthusiasm than the union of Europe, but 
neither of these objectives has the enticement of a federation of all 
the world. 

Fears of an economic nature fall into two categories—one relat- 
ing to the standard of living and the other relating to capitalist 
domination. With British living standards higher than those of 
most of Europe, Labour finds it especially difficult to conceive 
of European union, for only the most meager of benefits are 
envisaged. Labour “‘backbenchers” and ordinary dues-payers have 
queried countless times whether European union would mean 
general unemployment for England. So far, they have not been 
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satisfied with the answers. If England is divested of imperial 
preferences and her basic industries merged with those of Europe, 
will her plants be made idle in the interest of federal efficiency, 
and will the remaining wage scales be made equivalent to those 
paid Belgian and Italian workers? If unification is to mean a 
lower standard of living, British workers apparently deem the 
sacrifice unreasonable. 

A speaker at the Forty-Ninth Annual Conference of the Labour 
party was quite explicit on this point: ““We want to make certain 
that it is intended as a raising of the standard of living, as a 
means of seeing to it that the highest country is the standard 
wage for all the countries that come into the plan and not the 
lowest. We want to see to it that full employment is the basis 
of our plan.”’ Since this assurance has not been given, and cannot 
be, British workers remain uneasy. ‘They are fully aware of their 
sacrifices under the planned economy, and they are not willing to 
forgo its benefits just as the domestic economic picture shows 
signs of a healthy stability. ‘They have learned of the immense 
strike losses in France after the war, and of the low wage scales 
throughout most of Europe. Quite naturally they pause before 
throwing themselves headlong into an economic union that offers 
them few obvious advantages—that is, unless they are convinced 
that the potential domestic consumer market of an estimated two 
hundred million would act as such a stabilizing factor that tem- 
porary dislocations would be offset by a secure economic future. 

The National Executive Committee of the party assumes in 
European Unity that any European parliament “would be anti- 
Socialist or non-Socialist in character.’ From this rather defeatist 
hypothesis flows a chain of fears regarding capitalist domination— 
a chain that ends in another economic ground for rejecting close 
unity with the continent. Unemployment, loss of production, 
social convulsions, and domination by a European cartel are all 
predicted if federation comes to pass. Of course no one can 
assure the British socialists that their brethren in France and 
Germany will rise to positions of respected leadership; therefore 
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fears of “capitalist encirclement” in Europe dominate Labour's 
thinking and block any bold steps forward. 

Britain’s welfare state is considered to be particularly jeopardized 
by—of all things—an “elimination of competition.” Labour is 
concerned over the lack of ‘complementary economies” *7—a lack 
that is certain to result in the favoring of French-German coal and 
steel rather than their equivalents in the United Kingdom. Full 
employment exists in Britain today, and Labour leaders are fearful 
of the uncertain consequences entailed in a merger of Britain 
with the “non-complementary” economies of Europe. Labour's 
intent is to be free to plan “democratic socialism,’ and any 
manoeuvre that might impede the attainment of this goal is 
certain to receive critical scrutiny. 

Hugh Dalton epitomized the Labour party’s economic senti- 
ments regarding European unity when he stated at the Forty- 
Ninth Annual Conference that “We are determined not to put 
[our] gains in peril through allowing vital decisions on great issues 
of national economic policy to be transferred from the British 
Parliament at Westminster to some supra-national European 
Assembly whose political complexion and social philosophy is 
very doubtful and uncertain from our point of view.” In other 
words, Labourites feel much surer of their position on the island. 
They can search out only a handful of friends on the fringes of 
the European continent, and thus the risk of involvement seems 
enormous from their own political and economic points of view. 
They prefer to turn their idealism toward Commonwealth or 
world cooperation rather than toward Europe, despite its geo- 
graphical proximity. 

Finally, British socialists deem their counterparts on the con- 
tinent to be doctrinaire in their advocacy of socialism. Represent- 
atives of the British Labour party who attended the Council of 
Europe at Strasbourg were virtually unanimous in sensing their 
isolation from the other, more federalist-minded delegates to the 


7T. E. M. McKitterick, “Economic Doubts,” in Fabian Journal (October 1950) 
PP: 14°15: 
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Council sessions. ‘The Scandinavian and Irish delegates tended to 
side with Britain’s representatives, but the French, German, Bene- 
lux, and Italian delegates generally pressed for a united Europe. 
Hugh Dalton heaped sarcasm on the unifiers in his remark to the 
Forty-Ninth Annual Conference that ‘Broadly speaking, those 
who were in favour of federalism in the majority of cases came 
from countries where less has been done than in Britain or in 
Scandinavia to assure full employment, fair shares and the eco- 
nomic controls necessary to maintain these things.’’ Apparently 
Mr. Dalton draws a clear line between the socialists of Britain 
and Scandinavia and those of France, Germany, and Italy. This 
is not unusual. 

As was noted above, Britain’s insularity has permitted British 
Labour to grow up with different traditions from those of its con- 
tinental colleagues. The British have no communist problem. 
Their population is basically homogeneous, with a minimum of 
domestic religious antagonisms. ‘Therefore the tensions of com- 
munism and religious disagreement take a back seat, while party 
interest is stimulated by the policy differences of various factions. 
And these environmental factors hold true as well in Scandinavia. 
Since the other European socialist parties must strive for leader- 
ship in the face of a different set of obstacles, their outlooks vary 
considerably from the British and Scandinavian. ‘They calculate 
unemployment and profit potentials from a different perspective, 
and even their doctrinal and disciplinary devices have to reflect 
their specific situation if they are to keep their membership behind 
them. Therefore, though they share the name “socialist,” it is 
not surprising that they treat an issue of policy, such as European 
regionalism, in a totally different manner. 


IV 


The rather traditional influences of these six factors—Britain’s 
insularity, nationalism, Commonwealth and imperial ties, projec- 
tion to a wider community, economic fears, and general uneasiness 
over the objectives of socialist parties on the mainland—tend to 
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inhibit a dramatic program of involvement in continental Euro- 
pean affairs on the part of the British Labour party. It is not 
that the Labour party is loath to act. ‘Today, shortly after the 
most discouraging election Labour politicians have witnessed in 
decades, it is not hard to see that the party needs a challenging new 
program to submit to the people. Monnet’s plan could conceiv- 
ably fill this need. But the Labour party is not likely to make 
an enthusiastic volte-face on the issue of European unity. It 
seems more probable that it will respond to the psychological 
commitments of its traditional influences in preference to the 
more sensational, and less deeply rooted, cause of the day. 

It must be emphasized that while the Labour party 1s likely to 
shy clear of the European federalist movement it will doubtless 
continue to support those European programs that supplement 
Britain’s needs. Its approach will thus be functional—and, 
indeed, highly practical. It was outlined with tact and modesty 
by Herbert Morrison in 1954: 


We are willing to consider specific and practical projects for 
Western European co-operation. We are willing to consider them 
on the merits of the case and if we are satisfied that they will 
work, that they are practicable, then in my view we should be 
willing to co-operate. Although I must admit that our earlier 
approach was somewhat conservative—I am not using that word 
in the party sense—it could even be said, too conservative, never- 
theless, if the case for co-operation on economic, political or 
defence matters is proved to our satisfaction we should be willing 
to consider the proposition on the merits of the case. And, as 
time goes on, a number of separate agreements for Western 
European co-operation might well meet with British assent 
and support, and later might be built up into an organization 
of a governmental and parliamentary character which would 
represent at any rate the beginnings of federal governmental and 
parliamentary institutions in Western Europe. Indeed, some 
beginnings have already been made.® 


8 Herbert Morrison in Council of Europe, Consultative Assembly, Sixth Session, 
Official Report of Debates, vol. 1 (Strasbourg 1954) p. 92. 
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Mr. Morrison’s attitude at Strasbourg typifies that of a large sec- 
tion of his own party and others throughout Europe as well. It 
is neither a wholesale rejection of future federation nor an 
acceptance of unification at this time. It bespeaks realism and 
hesitancy. 

On the whole, although European federalists charge that British 
politicians (and Labour’s leaders in particular) represent an unco- 
operative and non-representative voice in the affairs of Western 
Europe, the balance sheet does not prove their case to be as 
onesided as might first be thought. ‘Through economic and 
defense pacts a limited measure of international cooperation has 
been achieved. ‘The Council of Europe augurs well for future 
implementations of collective policy. 

But another, a less tangible factor, deserves to be reckoned 
with. ‘To an extent that is impossible to calculate, British Labour 
has expressed the sentiments of many throughout Europe. Since 
integration has appealed to a high proportion of European elec- 
tors, continental politicians who are unenthusiastic about regional 
prospécts have concentrated their energies on other causes. So 
long as Britain stands adamantly outside of European federation 
plans, these leaders need not jeopardize their uneasy positions, 
for they realize that a Western European union could not be a 
success without British participation. What decision will the 
German SPD make on federation? Indications point to an align- 
ment with the Scandinavian and British positions. Regardless of 
their varying objectives, these parties, united in opposition to an 
immediate federation of Europe, would be able to forestall any 
significant change on the European scene. The supporters of 
federalism have lately been intensifying their efforts, undoubtedly 
anticipating the effects of a more solidified and aggressive opposi- 
tion. It seems reasonable to conclude that the British Labour 
party, once a seemingly lone voice in the Western European scene, 
has come to spearhead a growing opposition to unification. For 
its success in the endeavor it is as accursed as it is admired. 
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